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THE HELL OF FLANDERS
After the Battle of Messines and 'Whitesheet' we came to the awful
battles of Flanders in July when our armies fought their way to Pas-
schendaele through mud and blood.
The original plan of attack had been made in conjunction with the
French who, under General Nivelle, the new Comm ander-in-Chief,
were about to launch a general offensive in the Champagne. The idea
was that the French would smash through the Germans, drawing in
their reserves, and that we should then strike in Flanders against a
weakened enemy. We had had a good deal of trouble with the French,
who complained that we were not pulling our weight and not holding an
adequate length of line. They did not take into consideration the
enormous numbers of men required by the British Navy and those
fighting on other fronts.
Under political pressure Sir Douglas Haig had lengthened his line
north and south of St. Quentin, and now agreed to make the big attack
on Passchendaele. But the Nivelle offensive, much advertised in
advance, openly talked about for months in French restaurants and
estaminets, and perfectly well known to the enemy, was a complete and
disastrous failure.
The German High Command had made full preparations to meet this
attack, and they withdrew all their heavy guns beyond the range of the
French artillery. When the French troops advanced, including many
Senegalese and other coloured regiments, they found only a thin screen
of rearguards, who fell back before them until the French lost the
protection of their guns and were out in the blue. Then the German
artillery opened up and massacred the human waves of assault. It was a
tragic blow to French hopes and French morale. Their losses since the
beginning of the war had been stupendous. French youth had been
mown down. Verdun had been an heroic holocaust. 400,000 French-
men had died in that shambles. Now after Nivelle's failure they were
sick unto death of this endless drain of blood. There was trouble not
only behind the political scene but also in the Army itself. Some of the
French divisions mutinied. The combined plan upon which Sir Douglas
Haig had reckoned had broken down, but he decided to go forward with
the battles in Flanders, into which the Germans were now able to fling
their reserves. Instead of meeting a weakened enemy we had to meet,
during the next five months, the main strength of the German Army on
the Western Front, reinforced by divisions withdrawn from Russia after
the collapse of the Russian Armies.